





watching.) True that when it comes to making significant statements about illusion and 
reality and other high topics, Fellini is “not quite first-rate” compared to say, Dr. 
Erwin Panofsky, of the (Princeton) Institute of Advanced Studies, whose 1934 
essay, “Style and Medium in the Moving Pictures,” is a classic. But I doubt that Dr. 
Panofsky, a modest and sensible man, would claim he could have made 842, any more 
than Fellini, also sensible if not modest, would aspire to a professorship of, say, 
Cinematic Philosophy. Mr. Carey ends his review on the usual sub-puritan note: “8/2 
is really a visual experience, its only profundity resting there.” And what better resting 
place? 


“Fellini’s latest ‘autobiographical’ oddity. . . . The nicest possible thing one could 
say is that he had had the guts to try and shove this particular form of lachrymose 
sexuality into the environs of art. . . . Of course, the result is horrendously preten- 
tious. . . . She [Anouk Aimée as the wife] is where Fellini’s vulgarity positively 
beckons us into attention and in so doing ruins a fantasy. He just can’t deal with the 
grown-up issues she incarnates. But as a cinematic outlet for the imagination—the sort 
of stuff a director like Fellini can cope with . . . the film is extraordinary. .. . 842 
looks marvelous and doesn’t matter much of a damn.” (John Coleman in the London 
New Statesman.) No comment. 


“The tone is never sure, but falters between irony and self-pity, between shame- 
faced poeticism and tongue-tied self-mockery. . . . The second failure . . . [is] 
ignorance. . . . 84% piles problem upon problem, which is permissible; but sheds no 
light, which is not. . . . Fellini, apparently afraid of becoming a self-repeater with 
diminishing returns as so many famous Italian directors have become, tries for some- 
thing new: symbolism, metaphysics, solid intellectual content. . . . What made 
Fellini’s early films great . . . was their almost total avoidance of intellectualizing.” 
(John Simon in The New Leader.) The first sentence seems to me about as obtuse 
or perverse or both as you could get in eighteen words: I detected no self-pity, but on 
the contrary was impressed by the objectivity with which Fellini presented himself and 
his most personal worries; the poeticism was real poetry, and it was far from shame- 
faced, in fact it was blatant, exuberant; and any critic who could apply the adjective 
“tongue-tied” to Fellini, always fluent to the point of garrulity, must have an ax to 
grind. Mr. Simon’s was a polemical one: his review is unique in finding nothing to 
praise in 844. The closest he comes is: “Despite two or three good scenes [not specified] 
it is a disheartening fiasco.” (It pains me to write thus, or should anyway, since I 
respect Mr. Simon’s critical acumen so much that I wrote an introduction to his recent 
collection of essays, Acid Test.) Why “ignorance” is a fault in an artist I don’t see, nor 
why he has to solve any problems except those of constructing a work of art, which 
are difficult enough. Shakespeare was a bit of an ignoramous—“little Latin and less 
Greek”—nor do we expect King Lear to “shed light” on geriatrics. I agree that 
Fellini is no thinker, and that he is at his worst when he intellectualizes. I also agree 
that “all the principal characters . . . are sublimely dichotomous,” that “the dia- 
logue bulges with antinomies,” and that Felini isn’t in the same league. as “the great 
masters of ambiguity—Pirandello, Brecht, Valéry, Eliot.” Compared to that Yankee 
lineup, he’s a busher. But all this is beside the point since, at least as I read 8/2, Fellini 
is not trying for “symbolism, metaphysics [or] solid intellectual content.” 
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